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Editorial: 


NEW PATTERNS 


RADUALLY THROUGHOUT the last four hundred 
[5 years man has come to dream of building the 

good society while he is still alive. He has 
dreamed of harnessing the physical forces of his 
environment to give him economic security and a 
sense of belonging. In a very real sense, it is now 
possible to bring Christianity to earth, to give to 
the average man security, friendship, peace, generosity 
and brotherhood. We now have the materials to get 
away from life’s struggle and really live. We have, 
at last, mastered our physical environment. The prob- 
lem now is to channel man’s desires in a socially 
acceptable manner. There are, however, obstacles to 
this bright and good objective. These obstacles con- 
sist of special groups of misguided men and women 
who want all kinds of priorities. These groups are 
portrayed in their nastiest form by the Nazis. The 
local people who belong to them and who want 
power and privileges for themselves are not, how- 
ever, necessarily evil. Many of them simply do not 
understand. They identify the interest of their own 
group, whether it be ownership, industrial manage- 
ment, special agrarian interests, or labor, with the 


interests of the whole people. They are not able to 
see the forest for the trees. 


Now, for the first time in history, the human 
family has come of age. People now have the oppor- 
tunity to live and to put real purpose into the future 
of society. The thing which spoiled the past is not 
here today. We, Americans, have the tools, if we 
choose to use them. We have both the human and 
the material resources. Both our business executives 
and the leaders of labor must clear the cobwebs from 
their minds. These cobwebs consist of old patterns, 
of believing that war is inevitable and that poverty 
will always be with us and that work and grubbing 
is a good in itself and not only a means to an end. 


Old patterns must go and new patterns must come. 
In America, today, we are faced with the most amaz- 
ing possibilities that have ever been presented to man- 
kind. By solving our own problems, western civiliza- 
tion can take the lead in marching into a better world. 


Tuomas J. S. Waxter, Director 


Department of Public Welfare 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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INTEGRATION UF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


AND CHILDRENS SERVICES 


by Epiru G. Ross, Director of Local Welfare Services 


Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 





remind me of the chorus of the old spiritual, 

“All God’s Chillun,” that goes something like this, 
“Heav’n, Heav’n, evehbody talks about Heav’n ain’t 
going there.” There are so many ideas of integration 
of services that it doesn’t seem possible that all of 
them can be “going there.” Webster defines the 
word “integrate” as “To form into a whole; to unite 
or become united so as to form a complete or perfect 
whole; to unify.” It seems to me that the process 
of integrating services is not the absorption of one 
program by another or the dumping of every kind 
of service into a common undifferentiated load but 
is a process of weaving them together so that the 
total does become a whole, and not a jumble of parts. 

A good case can be made for the integration of all 
public welfare services, The interdependence of pub- 
lic assistance and child welfare services is so obvious 
that the necessity of integrating them seems unques- 
tionable. Children have families and the needs for 
service and assistance of neither families nor children 
can be considered separately. The adequacy of the 
public assistance program so directly concerns the 
lives of children that all the special services to chil- 
dren possible cannot make up for a poorly admin- 
istered assistance program. On the other hand, an 
assistance program alone does not provide the special- 
ized services needed by some children who either 
need care apart from their families, or special services 
within their own homes. Also, the quality and avail- 
ability of these services have a direct relationship to 
the administration of assistance, since a decision in 
regard to plans for the care of children often depends 
on these factors. 

In Louisiana we have been working on the process 
of integrating all our public welfare services for some 
time. The present Welfare Organization Act (Louis- 
iana Statutes Act 344 of 1938 as amended by Act 212 
of 1940) which establishes a state administered and 
state financed public welfare program gives broad 
authority to the commissioner for the allocation of 
duties and the organization of the department. In 
establishing the duties of the parish (corresponding 
to county) departments, the act includes “home relief, 
indoor and outdoor care for those in need, old age 
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assistance, assistance to the blind, crippled and other- 
wise handicapped, the care and treatment of depend- 
ent, neglected, delinquent and handicapped children.” 
The department has certain responsibilities relative 
to licensing of children’s institutions and adoptions. 
It also has responsibilities in connection with the 
parole and probation of adult offenders and for the 
services to the blind, including sight conservation and 
rehabilitation. 


Starr STRUCTURE 


HE ORGANIZATION PLAN of the department at the 

present time includes three operating divisions: 
Probation and Parole, Blind and Sight Conservation 
and Local Welfare Services. The divisions of proba- 
tion and parole and blind and sight conservation 
operate from state and area offices with parish depart- 
ments giving certain cooperative services. 

The division of local welfare services, which has 
responsibility for all the public assistance, services 
to families and children, institutional licensing, and 
the adoption and foster care programs, is the only 
one which operates on the state, area, and parish 
levels and is responsible for all those activities which 
are carried on by the parish departments of public 
welfare. 

All three operating divisions share the services of 
the personnel, statistical, office management and fiscal 
control sections in state office, as well as a special 
service section which prepares manual material and 
similar materials. The field staff shares area offices 
and clerical services and every sixty days the field 
staff and state office staff participate in a general field 
staff meeting in which common problems and the 
various programs of the department are discussed 
so that staff will be familiar with the services and 
problems of all programs of the department. 

The inclusion in one division of assistance and 
services to families and children seems sound when 
consideration is given to the necessary inter-relation- 
ship of these activities. The plan for state office staff 
of the division of local welfare services includes a 
director, a supervisor of child welfare, a consultant 
on staff development, with experience in both family 
and children’s work as well as teaching experience 
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in a school of social work, a consultant on foster 
care and an assistant to the director. The state is 
divided into ten areas. The field staff consists of field 
representatives who are directly responsible to the 
director and give supervision to the parish depart- 
ments, and child welfare consultants, supervised by 
the state supervisor of child welfare, who give con- 
sultation services to the parish departments and have 
certain direct responsibilities for foster care, adoption 
studies and recommendations for the licensing of 
child caring institutions. When possible, an experi- 
enced child welfare worker is attached to the area 
staff under the supervision of the consultant. This 
worker makes studies for the court on adoptions, 
and gives specialized child welfare services in parishes 
which have no child welfare workers. In addition, 
foster care cases, where placements are made in par- 
ishes having no children’s worker, are carried by the 
area workers. However, if the area staff is insufh- 
cient the foster care cases may be assigned in the 
parish department to a worker or workers carefully 
selected because of their training, skill and interest. 
The parish director, the child welfare consultant, the 
field representative and state office share in this. 

The larger urban communities each have a child 
welfare unit, with a supervisor on the parish staff. 
The beginning child welfare worker classification 
requires professional education but we have found 
that the worker coming directly from school needs 
experience under specialized supervision before she 
can be assigned as a worker in a parish without a 
child welfare supervisor, or in an area office position. 
The child welfare units in the larger parish depart- 
ments serve as training centers for positions of more 


independent responsibility. 
Loca OPERATIONS 


N OUR PROGRAM a small percentage of the local 
| workers have had professional social work educa- 
tion. About one-third of the directors have completed 
a year in a graduate school of social work. About 
one-fourth of the other directors have had some pro- 
fessional training or scattered courses in a school of 
social work. Case workers (a few of whom we have 
scattered throughout the state) have had a year of 
professional education in addition to four years of 
college, while minimum qualifications for the wel- 
fare visitor are graduation from college or two years 
of college plus two years of specified experience. In 
the larger parishes there are case supervisors with 
professional training. The qualifications for field 
representatives and consultants differ only in requir- 
ing that at least a year of the consultant’s experience 


shall have been in the child welfare field. A mini- 
mum of a year of professional education with five 
years of experience in social work, of which two 
shall have been in a supervisory position, is required 
for both classifications. 

The parish departments of public welfare are re- 
sponsible for offering certain services to families and 
children whether or not there are specialized chil- 
dren’s workers on the staff. These are in general all 
services to families and children in their own homes, 
regardless of eligibility for assistance. These include 
family case work services, protective services to neg- 
lected or abused children, vocational and recreational 
planning, services to children in conflict with the 
law or in need of help with school adjustments, and 
services to unmarried mothers. 


It is not expected that parish staffs can carry on 
these complicated activities without help, even when 
there are specialized children’s workers on the staff. 
Special consultation services are necessary to help 
them focus on the problems, and develop the neces- 
sary skills to handle them, even on a simple environ- 
mental level. Parish directors are urged to seek con- 
sultation service frequently and it is expected that 
in certain situations it must be used before plans 
are made. Examples of these are cases in which 
plans for placement of a child in foster care may 
have to be made, or plans for the care of an un- 
married mother and her child are necessary and 
cases in which the department may seek court action 
or participation by the court in planning for a child. 
The use of consultant services seems to depend a 
great deal on the promptness with which the request 
is made and the skill of the consultant. When the 
parish worker is frustrated because her request for 
consultation has not met with response, while she 
is faced with having to take action, or when the 
consultant has not been able to help the worker with 
the problem, we find the worker hesitating to seek 
consultation again as soon as it is indicated. Super- 
visory staff needs to be alert to this reaction in plan- 
ning for consultation service. 


While the field representative is responsible for 
helping the parish director with the staff development 
program, the area child welfare consultant is ex- 
pected to give active assistance in staff training. An 
important part of the consultant’s responsibilities is 
to read sample cases involving children, including 
aid to dependent children cases, in order to advise 
with the field representative and parish director as 
to what the staff training needs are. The consultant 
participates actively in both area and parish staff 
meetings. One consultant with a flair for teaching 
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has given a series of institutes for local workers on 
services to children, and others are planned. One of 
the ways in which the specialized worker can be 
used to best advantage is in staff training, not only 
to help workers give more effective service, but to 
stimulate awareness of when special services are 
needed by children and when the needs require that 
the consultant be brought in. Otherwise the special- 
ized workers are often consulted too late to be of 
real value, or to do more than a mopping up job. 

In connection with defining the parish depart- 
ment’s responsibility for child welfare services we 
come to the conclusion that instead of trying to define 
a child welfare case we would define the services to 
families and children for which the department con- 
sidered itself responsible and establish general policies 
and procedures to carry them out. Consequently 
the projected “child welfare manual” was abandoned 
and a chapter of the department’s manual entitled 
“Services to Families and Children” substituted. This 
is not yet complete but as the sections on various 
services are completed, they are made available to 
staff. Staff committees have participated largely in 
its preparation. While this seems a slight change in 
title, it actually represents to staff a shift in philoso- 
phy. These services to families and children are a 
total staff responsibility even though some of them 
are ordinarily assigned to special children’s workers. 
Procedures for referral of cases from local offices to 
area offices for special service, when such service 
is available from the area office but not locally, have 
been established so that relationships are clear. Dif- 
ferentiation between referral to a specialized worker, 
which may result in actual transfer to case work 
and financial responsibility to an area office, and 
requests for consultation from area staff, with parish 
staff continuing to carry responsibility, has been 
made. The consultant no longer carries a case while 
it remains in the parish case load. Provision is made 
for carrying a family case cooperatively. For example, 
when some of the children go into foster care under 
the direct supervision of the area child welfare worker 
and other children remain in the home or work with 
the parents is indicated after all the children have 
been placed in foster care, arrangements can be made 
for a family worker to continue these contacts accord- 
ing to a case plan mutually agreed upon by parish 
and area staff. This kind of planning seems neces- 
sary to utilize the skills of the special children’s 
workers to the best advantage but requires close 
collaboration between workers. Procedures need to 
be clearly established and case plans shared so that 
each worker will know what the other is planning 
and how she is proceeding. 
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SKILLs For SpEcIAL NEEps 


ARTIME SHORTAGES of specialized children’s work- 
Wars, which threaten to extend to peacetime, make 
it necessary to plan carefully for the use of their 
services as effectively as possible. This calls for assign- 
ment of cases on the basis of need for special services, 
for a division of work on the basis of function and 
the development of special skill among child welfare 
workers. If the staff of children’s workers permits 
selective assignments such as home finding or carry- 
ing certain age groups of children, workers are helped 
to develop special skills and focus their attention on 
special problems, since not all workers can be equally 
skillful in all aspects of the job. There has been a 
tendency in the past to assign any difficult family 
with children to a children’s worker, regardless of 
the nature of the problem. This does not seem to be 
a sound approach to a family case work problem 
and tends to hinder the development of case work 
services in the public assistance program. In a period 
when child welfare staff was used to demonstrate the 
value of professionally equipped workers, it had 
reason, but we have progressed beyond that demon- 
stration period into one of planning to provide all 
services on a professional level in so far as possible. 
Unless there seems a logical basis for assignment of 
cases on a division of function resentment tends to 
develop between workers. A visitor seems ready to 
accept the transfer of a case to a child welfare worker, 
or to a case worker carrying a specialized load, on 
the basis of the need of the child or the family for 
special services within the function of the other 
worker much better than she does a transfer to 
another worker on the basis of the other worker’s 
skill or professional training. She knows the other 
worker was chosen for the specialized job because 
of her skill and training but it ceases to be a per- 
sonal matter when it represents a division of function. 
This may seem illogical but the reaction of human 
beings often is. Our plan provides that a welfare 
visitor may carry some cases needing intensive serv- 
ices but not an entirely selective case load. The size 
of their case loads definitely limits the amount of 
intensive service they can give and this they can 
accept, even though at times they feel the other 
worker isn’t any more successful in handling the 
situation than they might have been. 


When we proceed with the premise that certain 
services to families and children are the responsi- 
bility of the department of public welfare, they be- 
come a total staff responsibility. We do not believe 
this means that all cases should be dumped together 
for assignment, however, but that the total staff needs 
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to be kept aware of the kinds of services we can 
offer, and to be helped to see when these are needed. 
Until all staff is helped to attain diagnostic skills 
we will continue to find, both in our public assist- 
ance case load and in the community situation cases 
“blowing up” because an early diagnosis of the need 
for special services wasn’t made. We will find work- 
ers referring children for placement instead of re- 
questing consultation services to help with planning. 


An ILLUSTRATION 


N EXAMPLE OF THis is seen in the case of Mrs. T, 
A a twenty-two year old mother who had been 
receiving aid to dependent children for her four chil- 
dren more than a year. She had never really man- 
aged the household affairs before and her very early 
marriage, with the arrival of the children in quick 
succession and the low earning power of her hus- 
band, had made life pretty drab for her. Complaints 
of neglect of the children, and of Mrs. T’s conduct 
began to come in to the department worker. Rela- 
tives said she frequented cheap road houses and left 
the children alone. Members of the community com- 
plained she was not taking care of her children and 
was “running the road.” The worker without ade- 
quate analysis of the total situation talked with Mrs. 
T about the complaints and received the response 
that she couldn’t live on the grant (although it was 
larger than during the previous year) and that she 
would just “put her children in an orphanage.” With- 
out realizing that Mrs. T might be saying in effect, 
“If you don’t like the way I take care of my chil- 
dren, you try,” and trying to explore whether Mrs. 
T really was interested in placement, the worker 
“interpreted the department’s foster home program 
to Mrs. T,” who decided she preferred that to place- 
ment in an institution. Undoubtedly the worker’s 
realization of the inadequacy of the grant influenced 
her thinking as well as her lack of understanding 
of the meaning and possible effects of placement both 
on mother and children. A referral for placement 
service was made to the area child welfare con- 
sultant, who wrote a memorandum pointing out 
some of the things which would need to be cleared 
up before such a plan could be undertaken. (Sub- 
sequent review of the situation by the consultant 
convinced her that instead of a lengthy memorandum, 
a visit to the parish, reading the record, and discus- 
sion of the case situation with the director and 
worker would have been more effective). The place- 
ment plan was never carried out, however, as it 
was obvious from later developments that the mother 
didn’t really want it and that it would have been a 


major catastrophe for the children. Had the worker 
and director sought consultation before the discussion 
with Mrs. T about the complaints, her understanding 
of the needs of the young mother and of the prob- 
lems inherent in separation of mother and children 
would have undoubtedly changed her entire approach 
and produced a different reaction at that point. 
When the field representative and consultant re- 
viewed this together, they gained knowledge of the 
need for planning group discussions with parish 
workers on the problems involved. Emphasis was 
also given in discussions with the parish director on 
the need to seek consultation before referring chil- 
dren for placement. 


The community expects the department to help 
with a variety of situations. With the intelligent use 
of available consultation, creditable service can be 
given. Care has to be taken that the consultant 
does not take over entirely, either because of her 
own desire to see that this particular child has 
skilled treatment or the worker’s desire to shift 
responsibility. 

The problems of children are so inextricably bound 
with the problems of their families that it is obvious 
that all workers need to be oriented to the various 
services of the department even though they may 
not be called upon to give certain special services 
themselves. Child welfare workers need to know 
the resources and policies of the Aid to Dependent 
Children Program in order to plan adequately, just 
as the public assistance workers need to be aware 
of the implications of separating children from their 
own families, the resources for specialized care for 
children, and the limitations in the use of these 
services. 

While parish staffs without special children’s work- 
ers do not make adoption placements and studies for 
the court in connection with adoption petitions are 
the responsibilities of the area child welfare staff, the 
entire staff needs to be familiar with the principles 
of good adoption placements and the extent of the 
department’s responsibilities in relation to legal adop- 
tions. Applicants for a child often come to the local 
offices first, and intelligent interpretation and referral 
to the specialized staff is important. Area child wel- 
fare staff is spending considerable time in explaining 
the principles of adoptive placements and procedures 
in legal adoption, both to parish staff and advisory 
boards. These are sources of case finding and it is 
hoped that through better understanding the number 
of independent placements can be reduced. If board 
members can understand that the department’s meth- | 
ods of studying adoptive homes make sense and can 
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get more knowledge of some of the complications 
in the whole process of adoption, they can be a 
strong force in the community to reduce careless 
placements of children by individuals—and can ex- 
plain the department’s participation in the legal 
process as a protection both to the adoptive parents 


and the child. 


Roie oF Fretp REPRESENTATIVES 


ORKING ON THE PREMISE that giving the field 
Wicasiiantin responsibility for supervision of 
the total program of the parish department, made it 
incumbent on the department to help the field repre- 
sentative prepare for this, the staff development pro- 
gram for field representatives has given much empha- 
sis to services to children. A joint committee of field 
representatives and consultants work on plans for 
divisional field staff meetings (held every other 
month). The consultants have participated in such 
discussions as the department’s appeal procedures, 
administrative review findings, financial planning. 
Time needs to be given in meetings of the con- 
sultants on their own special services, foster home 
findings, adoptive placements, institutional studies, 
etc., so that this service can continue to be truly 
specialized. 

The services of a member of the faculty of the 
New York School of Social Work were secured to 
give an institute for all field staff of the division 
(field representatives and child welfare consultants) 
on services to families and children, in February 
1945. This shared experience seemed to draw the 
group more closely together and gave the field repre- 
sentatives much more security in their approach to 
children’s problems. This year the field staff com- 
mittee on staff development has planned an institute 
on pre-placement planning for children. The com- 
mittee has edited case material to be made avail- 
able to the institute leader—as well as outlined 
the points they want to consider together. 

Because staff shortages have made it impossible to 
give complete coverage to the state with consultant 
services, the field representatives have necessarily had 
to take more responsibility for children’s services 
than our plan actually contemplates. There has some- 
times been a tendency in the past to resent having 
to give time to problems which would ordinarily 
be assigned to the specialized child welfare staff 
but this is disappearing in the light of the phi- 
losophy of total staff responsibility for coverage of 
the functions of the division. 

When we discussed the plan to give the field rep- 
resentatives responsibility for the supervision of the 
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total program in the parish department rather than 
having the consultant supervise child welfare activi- 
ties while the field representative was responsible for 
the rest of the program, the argument was advanced 
that if the consultant had no “authority” over the 
local department, she could not be effective. We 
believe this fear has been found to be groundless. 
With more clearly defined relationships the directors 
have been freed of their feeling of confusion and 
have been more able to use the help of the con- 
sultant, both in individual cases and in the training 
program. Relations between field representatives and 
consultants have been closer and easier. Field repre- 
sentatives more often arrange joint discussions with 
members of the parish staff, with the consultant 
participating, since they are given a direct responsi- 
bility to help parish staff see the need for and seek 
consultation services. 


The consultants have been even more effective with 
parish staff in the consultant role as they are gaining 
“power with” staff rather than “power over.” Both 
field representatives and consultants recognize the 
need to convince rather than persuade and subscribe 
to Mary P. Follett’s theory of leadership (described 
in her Dynamic Administration, p. 275)—that the 
leader is the man who can show that the order is 
integrated to the situation. 


The organization pattern does not seem so im- 
portant as does the philosophy of joint staff responsi- 
bility for and interest in the total program. The 
need for making appropriate services available to 
families and children regardless of where they live 
seems to us important as well as the need to use the 
skills of our workers to the best advantage. This 
can be done only by careful planning, clear definition 
of function and flexible but clearly outlined pro- 
cedures and policies. We believe we should be 
working toward a goal of complete coverage with 
specialized services available in every locality, to the 
extent needed, to the end that such services as skilled 
case work service in their own homes or other ap- 
propriate care, such as boarding home or adoptive 
placement by a specialist, are available to every child 
who needs them. 

Miss Follett has said in the work mentioned above, 
that the first test of business administration should 
be whether you have “a business with all its parts 
so coordinated, so moving together in their closely 
knit and adjusting activities, so linking, interlocking, 
interrelating, that they make a working unit that is 
not a congerie of separate pieces but a functional 
whole or integrative unity.” This, it seems to me, 
should be the goal of public welfare. 














CASE WORK IN THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AGENCY: 
AN AUMINISTRATIVE METHOU 


by Pauta Cxare, Supervisor of Case Work 


Aid to Dependent Children, Public Assistance Division 





Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 
UBLIC ASSISTANCE is granted on the basis of the 
Pine needs’ of the individual or family and in 

accordance with a predetermined standard which 
is applied to all applicants. This means that the com- 
munity, as a whole, functioning as a political entity, 
has placed a floor under human need, and that 
eligible persons need not live below that standard, 
whatever the standard may be. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult and very costly to place an adequate 
floor under human need by any means other than 
an individualized grant based on each family’s need 
and taking into consideration the resources already 
available to them for partially meeting that need. 
Any provisions for personal economic security which 
are made without regard to the individual’s need 
may prove to be inadequate in a great many cases, 
particularly where a family is unusually large or 
medical or other expenses are high. Thus we have 
public assistance grants supplementing almost every 
conceivable type of income; wages, unemployment 
compensation benefits, old age and survivor’s insur- 
ance, servicemen’s dependents allowances, private 
pensions, veteran’s benefits, etc. As those social 
security benefits, such as unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits and old age and survivor’s insurance, 
which are paid to people regardless of need, are 
increased in amount, they will meet the full needs 
of an increasing number of families; but, so far as 
the foreseeable future is concerned, many will still 
need supplementation. If the community wishes to 
make sure that all its members will have enough 
money for at least a minimum adequate standard 
of living, it will have to do it by meeting need on 
a case by case basis; that is, by the case work process. 


Case Work SERVICE 


OT ALL work which is performed on a case by 
N case basis is case work. The credit office of a de- 
partment store is not doing case work when it de- 
termines eligibility for a charge account, nor is the 
doctor a case worker, though he handles his patients 
case by case. However, the worker who administers 
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public assistance properly is doing work which com- 
plies with all definitions of case work. Is it case 
work? The reader may apply his favorite definition 
and the answer will be “Yes.” An especially clear 
definition is the one devised by Fern Lowry (see 
article, “Objectives in Social Case Work,” The Fam- 
ily, December 1937) and it is here quoted in full 
with the hope that it will help both administrators 
and case workers to clarify their thinking regarding 
case work and public assistance. 


“I would suggest as the simplest possible definition 
that case work is a way of assisting people to meet 
their personal and social needs, recognizing that it 
is not the only way, but that, as a particular way, it 
can be described by those characteristics which seem 
to differentiate it from other ways of helping people. 
. .- To me, the presence of the following combina- 
tion of characteristics serves to define the individual- 
ity of case work as a method: 


“1. The character of the needs with which it deals: 
Case work attempts to meet those needs which are 
derived from the interaction of the individual and 
his social environment, and which precipitate break- 
down in the individual’s capacity for self-maintenance 
and social contribution. 

“2. An individual focus and approach. 

“3. The use of scientific methodology: Case work 
follows the scientific discipline of finding facts, inter- 
preting them, and basing action on such interpreta- 
tion. In this sense, it aspires to the accuracy and 
objectivity of the true science, and is thus differen- 
tiated from ways of helping which are rooted in 
humanitarian motives or the impulses of sentiment. 

“4. The underlying bodies of knowledge from 
which it draws (and familiarity with which consti- 
tutes preparation for practice): The finding of facts 
—as well as their interpretation and use in action— 
is conditioned by the extent of knowledge the worker 
brings to this task. Again this differentiates case 
work from an approach which seeks to understand 
human need in the light of knowledge gained from 
the ordinary experience of living, such as might be 
utilized by a friend, a neighbor, or a relative. 
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“5. The point of view from which it proceeds: 
The case work point of view aspires to the acceptance 
of the individual as he is, viewing his behavior in the 
light of its value or meaning to him and without 
criticism or moral judgment. 


“6. The ultimate objective toward which case 
work, as a method of assisting people, is directed: 
The case worker’s objective is to assist the individual 
to realize his maximum capacities, without regard 
to the extent of those capacities.” 


It seems obvious from this definition of social case 
work as a way of assisting people, that the best 
methods which have been devised in this field, if 
applied in the public assistance agency, will result 
in the most effective service to the recipient and the 
community. 


Case work is not a service auxiliary to the deter- 
mination of eligibility and the degree of need. It is 
the method by which these and related services are 
performed. Case work is not separate from adminis- 
tration; it is the method of administration. All the 
other staff members, including the director and the 
janitor, exist only to create conditions under which 
the case worker can perform his work effectively; 
his work being the actual application of the agency’s 
purpose. 


Pustic DEMAND 


HILE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE laws usually provide only 
Wee initial and continuing determination of eligi- 
bility for public assistance and the issuance of grants 
to eligible persons, and the divisions are staffed 
as if that were the whole job, applicants, recipients, 
and other members of the community expect a great 
deal more of an agency. One may speculate as to why 
this is so. Undoubtedly the precedent set through 
many decades by private family agencies has much to 
do with it, as this has resulted in the expectation that 
financial assistance will be accompanied by such serv- 
ices as would tend to eliminate or modify the causes 
of the individual family’s dependency and, if possible, 
to prevent dependency and other social breakdown 
in succeeding generations. 


It is probable that this attitude on the part of the 
public would have developed even if there had not 
been the example of the private agencies, for it is 
generally believed that in our culture people are 
more happy and can make a more satisfactory con- 
tribution to the community if they can maintain 
financial independence on an adequate level. Al- 
though public assistance laws may not mention it, 
there is implicit in the legal function of granting 


assistance another which aims at conserving the 
recipient’s capacity for self-direction and self-main- 
tenance and, where it has been lost, aims at restora- 
tion of it to the extent that is possible. If it were 
not for these attitudes, shared by recipients as well 
as those who consider themselves “the taxpayers,” it 
might be the goal of all of us to be cared for on 
public assistance. This is obviously not the case, as 
all who administer these programs know. The desire 
for self-maintenance is very strong in human beings 
and it is inconceivable that a public assistance agency 
should not foster it and equip itself to render effec- 
tive service in this area. 


While it is not difficult to see why the public ex- 
pects the public assistance agency to work with re- 
cipients in such a way as to maximize the possibilities 
of self-support, it is not quite so easy to understand 
why we are expected to render a large variety of 
other services, some of which may not even be desired 
by the recipients. Why do the clients look to the 
worker for help with all kinds of problems not re- 
lated to the grant? Why do the newspapers hold us 
responsible for every tragedy that happens to a pub- 
lic assistance recipient? Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance is not similarly blamed when a mother 
murders her child or an aged recipient burns alive 
in his tumble-down shack. The Division of Service- 
men’s Dependency Allotments is not held respon- 
sible when a wife receiving servicemen’s dependency 
allotment carries on an illicit relationship with an- 
other man. The Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion is in no way involved when a recipient spends 
his benefits on liquor or gambling and fails to sup- 
port his wife and children. Yet the public assistance 
agency is held accountable for situations of this type 
and often tacitly or openly accepts the responsibility. 
Why is this? It is not because the other benefits are 
more of a right than public assistance is, for public 
assistance is legally just as much of a right. Also the 
acceptance of public assistance does not carry with it 
the abrogation of one’s responsibility and right to 
manage his own affairs any more than does receipt 
of other types of income, though this legal fact is 
not yet wholly accepted by the public. In trying to 
administer public assistance as a right, the worker 
often finds himself in conflict with these expecta- 
tions. Why does the legislator expect him to find 
housing for the family who has been burned out? 
It has nothing to do with eligibility. Why must he 
take action in Juvenile Court to protect neglected or 
abused children in ADC families? Why must he 
find a nursing home for an aged person? Why must 
he counsel a mother who is having difficulty with an 
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adolescent son? These and the hundreds of other 
services case workers render public assistance re- 
cipients do not relate directly to the establishment 
of eligibility and usually do not affect the amount of 
the grant. Yet all public assistance agencies are 
forced to render these services—forced by the desire 
of the recipient or by community expectations and 
the community conception of the function of the 
agency. An agency which did not accept these re- 
sponsibilities would find it impossible to hold the 
good will of the community. This is a fact not always 
appreciated by new administrators, but one that they 
eventually accept, even though the acceptance be 
grudging and the service offered meager. 


This demand for services to public assistance re- 
cipients, particularly services which members of the 
community, rather than the clients, see the need for, 
may stem partly from a basic misunderstanding of 
the unrestricted cash grant which is issued as a legal 
right to those who qualify. Many well-meaning per- 
sons, even social workers, feel that the grant, after 
it is issued, is still the community’s money and that 
the worker has a responsibility to see that it is spent 
wisely by the client and that the client gives a good 
accounting of himself to his benefactor, the com- 
munity. He must live more prudently and blame- 
lessly than his neighbors because he is the recipient 
of money contributed by others. Likewise, he is ex- 
pected to receive from the case worker a watchful 
and tender interest in his welfare and that of his 
family. Such unsought interest may be considered by 
the recipient to be either a blessing or a curse, de- 
pending upon the abilities of the worker and the 
acquiescence of the client. 


However, I believe the chief reason for the pub- 
lic assistance agency being expected to render serv- 
ices and take responsibilities beyond the grant, while 
the other type of agency mentioned is not, is related 
to the nature of the relationship between the re- 
cipient and the public assistance agency and to the 
necessity for use of the case work method in de- 
termining eligibility for the grants. The inquiry 
which is necessary to determine need on an individ- 
ual basis leads to knowledge, on the part of the 
worker, of the family’s way of life, the relationships 
which exist between the members of the family, the 
defeats and hopes of the individual members of the 
family, and many other personal matters not known 
to the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance office or 
the Unemployment Compensation Benefits’ office. 
The sympathetic approach of the worker in the estab- 
lishment of need leads the recipient to look toward 
him for a sympathetic understanding of his other 


problems. Hence, the unburdening of the recipient 
on the worker which is so time-consuming and 
sometimes seems so irrelevant to the agency’s func- 
tion. Doctors and nurses, because of their knowl- 
edge of the patient’s troubles in the area of health, 
are similarly looked to for counsel in other areas. 
In neighborhoods where the poor live, the insurance 
agent who collects the weekly dime has to func- 
tion as counsellor and friend. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the recipients turn for help to the 
case worker who has already demonstrated his un- 
derstanding and helpfulness with regard to the 
grant and who has been disciplined by education 
and training to bring an uncritical attitude to human 
frailties and failures. 


AcENncy REsPoNSIBILITY 


ERHAPS THE COMMUNITY'S expectation that the case 

worker will render many types of needed service 
springs from the knowledge which the case worker 
is thought to have about the problems of the fam- 
ily, as well as from the idea that the agency is 
somehow responsible for those receiving assistance. 
Any person having knowledge that a family is 
homeless or a child mistreated is expected to try 
to do something about it. For those who are not 
social workers, this usually means notifying a social 
agency. For the public assistance worker it may 
mean rendering the service himself or in some in- 
stances referring the matter to a specialized agency 
or to an authoritative agency such as the juvenile 
court. By the very nature of the agency’s function, 
the public assistance case worker can render only 
those services which the client desires, or at least 
is willing to accept. Any other services which he 
needs for his own protection or that of his family 
or of the community must be supplied in the same 
way as for other members of the community, 
namely, by legal action in the proper court. 

Most of the case work services which recipients 
need and desire will have to be rendered by the 
public assistance case worker or not at all. In most 
communities there are few, if any, other agencies 
and even in those areas where there are other case 
work agencies, it is not possible to refer all those per- 
sons who need the services. Even in large urban 
areas where there is a multiplicity of agencies, the 
agencies can accept only a very limited number of 
referrals. There is also a complicated administrative 
problem whenever workers from two agencies are 
working with a family at the same time. Why 
should this be necessary? Since one social agency 
can hardly include within its own framework all the 
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services rendered by specialized agencies, there will 
always be need for joint case work by the public as- 
sistance agency and other organizations in the com- 
munity. However, the bulk of the services to its 
recipients must be and should be rendered by the 
public assistance agency itself. It is gratifying that 
a bill [H.R. 5686 introduced by A. Forand of R. I. 
March 1946] has now been introduced into Congress, 
which would include these services in federal public 
assistance legislation. 


It is evident from experience that the case work 
necessary for issuance of the grant leads inevitably 
to case work in other areas. This being the case, why 
do some workers in public assistance agencies talk as 
though they were not doing case work? Why do 
they sometimes say they are so busy “getting grants 
to people” that they have no time to “do case 
work?” The worker who determines eligibility and 
issues a grant on the basis of individual need, and 
renders related services as needed and desired by 
recipients, is doing work which complies with all the 
definitions of case work which have been devised. 
Indeed, the issuance of assistance is one of the oldest 
and most accepted kinds of case work. For various 
reasons, it seems to be more accepted and under- 
stood by the general public than by many who are 
engaged in it. It will be more accepted by case 
workers as the dignified human meaning of the 
unrestricted cash grant is better understood by the 
worker, the client, and the general community. 


A large number of the best equipped case work- 
ers are attracted to public assistance because it is 
such a basic part of democracy and because of the 
essential dignity for recipients in having their needs 
met as a legal right which is advailable to all who 
qualify. The more secure the worker is in his own 
professionalism, the less apt he is to question the 
worth of his case work services, even in cases 
where the only service the family needs or wishes 
is the grant. Yet it is natural and desirable for the 
case worker, like other human beings, to seek a 
work situation in which his capacities will be used 
to the full and where the standards are such that 
he will have to stretch to fulfill them and which, 
accordingly, require his continued growth. The ques- 
tion then is not “Is this case work?” but rather 
“What quality of case work is this?” 
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CoNCcLUSIONS 


ROBABLY THERE Is no agency, public or private, 

where the best practices now known to case work 
are followed 100 per cent of the time. Our knowl- 
edge far outstrips the day-by-day practice of the 
very best of case workers in any agency. A certain 
amount of frustration and even defeat is inherent 
in any job where success depends upon the feelings 
and actions of another person, such as the client of a 
social agency or the patient of the doctor. While ac- 
cepting some frustrations as inevitable, the worker 
has the right to an agency setting which utilizes 
his maximum capacities. He knows that even his 
best isn’t good enough when he feels the impact 
of the tremendous demands made upon him by the 
clients’ life situations. This is shown by the eagerness 
with which untrained workers seek social work 
training. If some do not return to the public assist- 
ance agency after they get their training, why is this? 
Naturally workers have different aptitudes and pref- 
erences. Some get satisfaction from an intensive job 
with a few clients, some prefer specialized agencies 
of various types. Others really prefer public assistance 
but take jobs elsewhere because of higher pay, 
smaller case loads, better working conditions, or 
stronger supervision. 


If the public assistance agency is to fulfill its legal 
and social obligations, the entire agency must be 
oriented toward its real job, that is, assistance to in- 
dividuals eligible for its services. It must secure and 
hold the best quality of staff that is available. Re- 
duction in size of case loads is important and should 
enable the workers to do a better job, but in it- 
self will not assure adequate service. Strong lead- 
ership and able supervision of the worker are also 
needed. The structure of the agency, its policies 
and procedures, must be so designed as to facilitate 
the functioning of the case worker in carrying out 
the purpose of the agency through the case work 
process. This means, for example, that there should 
be enough flexibility in policies and procedures so 
that the clients’ needs and differences may be given 
consideration and that the administrative structure 
should be such as to permit the worker to give 
attention to individual problems. Only in this way 
can the agency render the service the community 
needs from it. 
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SUPERVISING A STATE FIELD STAFF 


by W. L. Painter, Director, Bureau of Field Services 


Virginia Department of Public Welfare 





single continuing experience in Virginia, makes 

no pretense of dealing with the subject save in re- 
lation to this one experience. A brief historical state- 
ment of the Virginia Public Welfare program is 
given, therefore, at the outset as a setting for the 
treatment which follows. 


T= ARTICLE, written against the background of a 


Public welfare in Virginia is locally administered 
by 124 departments of public welfare representing 
100 counties and 24 independent cities. Under the 
rather comprehensive public welfare statutes enacted 
in 1922 the role of the State Department in relation 
to the local departments was promotional and con- 
sultative. Legislation of 1938, under which categorical 
assistance was inaugurated in Virginia, placed certain 
responsibilities on the State Department of Public 
Welfare which had not previously existed, but left 
virtually intact the provisions of the 1922 statutes. 
The relationship of the State Department to local 
departments is, therefore, of a dual complexion—in 
some matters the State Department has supervisory 
responsibility and in others consultative and advisory 
only. 

Field representatives are assigned to local units on a 
geographical basis and are based within or adjacent 
to their respective districts. There are currently ten 
field representatives working within the operating 
Bureau of Field Services. Other professional positions 
in this Bureau are: Case Consultant, Consultant in 
Home Economics, Consultant in Procedures, Assist- 
ant Director and Director. 

The field representatives serve in a liaison capacity 
in all areas of interest between the State Department 
of Public Welfare and the local departments of pub- 
lic welfare. They are administratively responsible to 
the Director of the Bureau. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF Fre_p REPRESENTATIVES 


FIELD SERVICE program of integrated responsi- 
A bilities naturally emphasizes the relative impor- 
tance of general qualifications as compared with 
specialization in the area of social work. A field staff 
should be composed of social workers with broad 
basic qualifications and diversified experience. Of 
first importance in experience is family case work 
including supervision. Experience in the area of 
administration is of substantial importance and some 
knowledge of community organization is very desir- 
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able, as is also a speaking acquaintance with social 
research. Employment of people who have had 
qualifying experiences in other states or in other types 
of social work is a good way to keep the agency from 
becoming inbred. Therefore, some appointments to 
the field staff should be from local departments with- 
in the state while others should come from imme- 
diate or recent experience elsewhere. 


Of prime importance is professional maturity. All 
the “paper” qualifications imaginable are of little 
avail if this one thing is lacking. The importance 
of this qualification lies in the fact that the field 
representative operates of necessity rather independ- 
ently, having little contact with others in a similar 
position and limited accessibility to consultation and 
supervision, Another factor is the role of interpreter 
of state policy and representative of state “authority” 
in an atmosphere that is potentially negativistic to 
a high degree and sometimes superficially, at least, 
antagonistic. That “old debil,” state domination is a 
convenient target most any time. It is frequently 
necessary for the field representative to speak as a 
representative of and for the state administration in 
twilight areas of philosophy and in respect to poli- 
cies which have not been so clearly established. 

A field representative’s professional maturity is 
further tested by the criticism of the state agency, 
state policy (or lack of it) or personnel which he 
inevitably meets from time to time. He is occasion- 
ally the object of criticism by the local agency to 
the state administrator because of actual or alleged 
deficiencies in the very complicated role of middle- 
man. Of such are the experiences which try men’s 
souls. Of a truth, the field representative is between 
the upper and nether millstones of state-local rela- 
tionships. 

Tue Frecp REepresENTATIVE IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
SCHEME 

HE NUMBER OF field representatives needed depends 
yes the scope of activity, number and size of local 
units involved, and competence of staff in the local 
units. The qualifications needed are dependent also 
to some extent upon such factors as the areas and 
scope of responsibility and whether the program is 
state or locally administered. Districts may be deter- 
mined entirely on a geographical basis, or modified 
so as to group selected units, such as larger cities in 
a predominately rural state. Again, argument may be 
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advanced in favor of either plan. It is stimulating 
to the local units involved as well as to a field repre- 
sentative to have units presenting diversified prob- 
lems in the same district. For instance, the local 
department of a city is usually more highly organized 
and prepared to render a more specialized service 
than a department in the average rural county. On 
the other hand, departments in rural counties must 
frequently offer a more diversified program of social 
services than is required of their counterparts in the 
usual urban setting. It is good for the perspective 
of the workers from one type of local organization 
to come in contact with those from another type 
through the district activities. There are dangers also 
in having such a diversity of problems that it is diffi- 
cult to maintain any type of district activity offering 
consistent values to all units. A field representative’s 
role is sometimes made more difficult because of the 
necessity to adapt to a wide variety of local conditions. 


Field representatives should be as close as the 
organizational pattern will permit to the head of 
the state agency in the administrative line. When 
feasible, therefore, there should be only one pattern, 
that of the bureau head or other division chief, be- 
tween the state administrator and the field repre- 
sentatives. This is in order to keep as intact as 
possible the observations and experiences of the field 
representative for the benefit of the state admin- 
istrator to enable the field representative to function 
as closely as possible to the source of responsibility 
and authority in the state agency. 

The proximity of the field representatives to the 
state administrator on the administrative ladder is 
especially important as related to the background of 
authority against which they work. It is axiomatic that 
the field representative does not approach his work in 
an authoritative manner. There are times, however, 
when it is necessary to speak “as one having authority” 
and it is essential at all times that he know not only 
the area in which there is statutory authority, but the 
extent and conditions under which that authority will 
be exercised. Otherwise, he works in an environment 
of uncertainty and with the handicaps naturally in- 
herent in such situations. 

The focal point of the field representative’s relation- 
ship with the local department is, of course, the 
superintendent (director) of the local unit. The 
extent of his contact with other members of the staff 
and with the local board will depend on a number 
of factors, including the organization of the local 
department and the nature of its responsibility. As 
a general proposition, the field representative works 
with and through the local superintendent (director). 


Direct contact with other personnel of the local 
department will result through case discussions and 
staff meetings in which he participates. 

Few situations of an emergency nature arise within 
a district which cannot be handled by the field repre- 
sentative. Frequently the situation is first noted by 
him and the handling planned after consultation 
with the director of the bureau. In situations coming 
to the attention of the state office first, referral with 
suggested approach or treatment and such consulta- 
tion as may be deemed appropriate is all that is re- 
quired. Perhaps special attention by someone other 
than the field representative is needed. In such 
instances it is desirable that the special services sup- 
plement rather than be independent of his activities. 
For instance, a situation involving fiscal procedures 
or problems in the locality may require the attention 
of a specialist in this area. The follow-up on assign- 
ment to an emergency situation does not constitute 
a major problem because the situation itself usually 
claims precedent in the mind of the field representa- 
tive. Any number of mechanical controls can, how- 
ever, be instituted as safeguards. 


RELATIONSHIP TO PERSONNEL IN OTHER Bureaus 


HERE IS LITTLE which offers greater threat to the 
Tae operation of field services utilizing the 
principles of a single general field staff augmented 
by consultants, than the relationship of field staff 
with personnel of other bureaus or divisions of the 
state agency. In this respect a course close to the 
center, but somewhat to the left is recommended. 

A field staff needs to have ready access to other 
personnel of the state department such as directors 
of departmental bureaus and consultants whose re- 
sponsibilities touch upon the operations in the local 
departments. While there are some risks involved 
in this freedom of relationship, risks involving co- 
ordination and direction, they appear to be less 
serious than those involved in a high degree of 
channeling of contacts. 


Full and ready sharing of information, problems 
and planning between field staff and their supervisor 
is an essential corollary to relative freedom in work- 
ing relationships. The director of the bureau or other 
supervisory person is thereby cognizant of discussions 
which are contemplated or have transpired and he 
has an opportunity to participate, sometimes in the 
form of discussion with the field representative or 
the other party prior to or following the discussions. 
The supervisor of the field staff should receive copies 
of any correspondence between field representatives 
and personnel of other bureaus. 
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Devices UseFuL IN THE SUPERVISORY PROCEsS 


HIGH DEGREE of individual choice should be left 
\ with the field representatives in planning their 
work, To this end, there should be relatively few 
established routines or procedural requirements apply- 
ing to scheduling visits to the local departments, 
frequency and length of visits, methods employed in 
work with the local agencies, etc. This is not to say 
that field representatives have absolute freedom in 
determining their approach to their job, much less 
that they are unrestricted as to the job content. It is, 
rather, that they should be free from requirements 
and regulations which limit individual choice in 
methods employed in carrying out their assignments. 
There is no virtue in uniformity for uniformity’s 
sake and seldom is insistence upon compliance with 
uniform methods justifiable. Even so, there are 
some requirements for satisfactory performance in 
the job. 

The ITINERARY, prepared a month in advance, 
not only makes possible prompt communication with 
the staff member, but is otherwise useful administra- 
tively. This, of course, is over and above the plan- 
ning value the device constitutes for the person 
preparing it. 

A simple MONTHLY REPORT of activities in 
summary form, showing units visited, time spent, 
time devoted to work in the base office and special 
activities, is useful in keeping the field representa- 
tive’s activities “on the beam.” It is also helpful for 
this report to carry a brief narrative regarding current 
emphasis, problems, special interests or trends in the 
district as a whole. The statistical data thus sub- 
mitted can be transferred readily to a master sheet 
for a cumulative and an immediately accessible record 
of visits to each local department, time spent in the 
field, et cetera. 


This method of “control” of field visits appears 
to be superior to a routine plan, in that it permits 
the timing of visits in relation to the needs of the 
local units and at the same time enables the field 
representative and the director of the bureau to 
pick up readily any tendency to neglect or over- 
concentrate on certain units. It also reveals possible 
imbalance in distribution of time between field and 
office work. 

WRITTEN REPORTS on activities and programs 
of the local units is the principal means of keeping 
state office personnel advised of the overall progress. 
They reflect the considered opinion of the person 
whose job it is to keep in touch with and evaluate 
the developments in the local department. They con- 


stitute the tie between the lengthening past and the 
ever changing present. They are helpful to the field 
representative in evaluating his own activities, and 
they constitute a valuable means for appraising his 
performance on the job. 

There is probably no preferred method of re- 
porting as the frequency and type of reports most 
suited to a given state depend upon the stage of 
development of the program, the accepted state-local 
relationship, function of the field staff, frequency and 
nature of contacts of the field representative to other 
state office personnel, et cetera. About all that can 
be said is that such reports are essential under any 
known scheme of administration. 

If the comprehensive reporting system is used, con- 
sideration should be given by the field representative 
to the following factors in the preparation of each 
report. Let it not be felt, however, that each item 
has to be dealt with in each report. 

Social and Economic Situation. Under this initi- 
ally should be given the general characteristics 
of the social and economic life of the community. 
Once “the stage has been set,” subsequent reports 
need deal only with significant changes. 

Administration. This should reflect the signifi- 
cant attitudes of the local board and how these 
affect the development of the program; the rela- 
tionship between the local board and the super- 
intendent or director; the executive’s willingness 
and ability to provide professional leadership and 
the board’s willingness to accept such leadership; 
the adequacy of administrative procedures includ- 
ing fiscal and statistical; staff organization, et 
cetera, 

Personnel. This should include a discussion of 
significant professional and personal characteristics 
of the superintendent and staff as they relate to 
the over-all operation of the unit. Care should be 
exercised not to make this section a service rating 
on individual staff members or to overlap the 
material in the section on “Administration.” Ref- 
erence might well be made to the numerical as 
well as the professional adequacy of personnel. 

Relationship with Other Community Agencies. 
How does the local department fit into the over- 
all community social service pattern? What role 
does it occupy in relation to community organ- 
ization? What is the functional relationship to 
the juvenile court, public school, public health 
department, et cetera? 


Interpretation. 1s there a conscious or planned 
program of interpretation of the program to the 
community? What are the respective roles of the 
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staff and the board in this program? What are 
the principal vehicles of interpretation? 

Case Handling. This is the heart of the report. 
What is the attitude of the local unit toward 
people who constitute its clientele? How is that 
attitude reflected in case handling? Do the case 
records give recognition of special problems and 
reflect the scope of the treatment of such prob- 
lems? What about determination of need in 
public assistance cases and what is the relationship 
of assistance grants to the determined need? If 
assistance grants are inadequate for reasons other 
than limited funds, what is the reason for such 
situation? 


Child welfare might be handled as a sub- 
heading under this general topic of case handling 
or it might be treated separately. In any event, 
it is well to give attention to the efforts at meeting 
special problems of children whether in their own 
homes or in foster care. Especially is this true 
when the local department undertakes to provide 
foster care or when there is a special child welfare 
service worker or unit in the local department. 

New or Special Programs. Frequently it hap- 
pens that a local department has undertaken a 
new or special service. The comprehensive report 
should deal with any such development or refer 
to a possible special report on the matter. 

Recommendations. The comprehensive report 
might well be utilized by the field representative 
for presenting recommendations, whether to the 
local or the state agency, for the improvement of 
the local program. 


Plans. The report affords a logical means of 
reducing to writing the plans for an ensuing 
period. Such statement not only helps the field 
representative in clarification of his thinking but 
it gives the state office personnel a preview of his 
operations or relationship to the local unit during 
the immediate future. 

Use of SELECTED FIELD REPORTS made 
available to other members of the field staff is a 
convenient and effective means of providing to the 
group information as to how a given situation was 
treated, an account of a significant development in 
one district, or other matters of general interest. 
Similar use may be made of correspondence. Such 
use of selected material has value in staff develop- 
ment as well as informational service. 

FORMAL EVALUATIONS are inextricably _re- 
lated to the whole supervisory process and could be 
treated either at great length or merely recognized 
(provided substantial respect is implied!) in a paper 
of this type. The latter course is followed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


SpeciaAL REvIEws 


NE QUESTION IN THE minds of many persons re- 
garding the advisability of relying on a field staff 
with undifferentiated functions is the tendency on 
the part of social workers (and social work is the 
professional prerequisite for a general field staff) to 
neglect essential functions of a non-social work char- 
acter such as fiscal and statistical procedures. Reviews 
of such are designed to ascertain whether the statu- 
tory and other required steps in issuing assistance 
payments and statistical reporting of applications and 
cases have been observed. It is important that a 
prescribed outline or form be used as the subject 
matter lends itself to determination of compliance 
with established procedures and the reporting of 
factual information. It is not necessary that such 
review be made often. The frequency might well be 
determined on findings in previous reviews, the gen- 
eral observations by the field representatives or by 
the fiscal and statistical division in the state office. 
Case reading is, of course, an important function 
of the field representative. Although reports on local 
units will reflect and make use of observations gained 
through case reading, it is desirable on occasion to 
undertake special case reviews on a uniform basis 
throughout the state. Although the findings lend 
themselves to tabulation unit by unit and district by 
district, it should be remembered that “things are not 
always what they seem” and extreme care should 
be exercised in attempting to make any comparative 
analysis of the level of operation among the several 
districts. Indeed, care should be exercised in using 
such tabulations as a basis of comparison even among 
the units in a given district because of the many 
judgmental factors involved. 


INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES 


REGULAR SCHEDULE of conferences between the 

field representatives and the bureau head or 
person to whom they are administratively responsible 
is highly desirable. It is better, however, to sacrifice 
the schedule than to permit these conferences to 
become formalized through too great devotion to 
routine, either as to schedule or content. Confer- 
ences are the heart of the supervisory process and 
spontaneity gives life to them. 

During the course of a year, these conferences 
should touch upon every phase of field staff responsi- 
bility. Among the most frequently discussed items 
are: (1) Application of prescribed policy and observa- 
tion of statutory requirements by the local agency; 
(2) local staff and board relationship; (3) staff devel- 
opment; (4) recruitment; (5) community interpreta- 
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tion; (6) role of the local agency in the total com- 
munity picture; (7) special problems, etc. The field 
representative’s over-all plan of operation including 
special emphases which change from time to time, 
should be reviewed. These conferences also afford 
the natural and most convenient means of clearance 
when such is needed on discussions contemplated 
with personnel of other bureaus. The frequency of 
such conferences depends on factors such as fre- 
quency and content of staff meetings, individual dif- 
ferences, the use of memoranda and, unfortunately, 
the amount of time which the director or other super- 
visory person can devote to them. It is well to guard 
against lengthy conferences, which tend to succumb 
to the law of diminishing returns, but an atmosphere 
of hurry and impatience can do much toward sabo- 
taging the potential values in the relationship. 

These conferences are a two-way affair in respect 
to the values they hold for participants. It should 
be equally obvious that conferences held pursuant 
to a schedule do not preclude special conferences 
as may be needed. 


Frecp Starr MEETINGS 


HE PERIODIC STAFF meeting is very important. Ex- 
5 scene on which this statement is prepared indi- 
cates that such meetings should be held approxi- 
mately every six weeks. At these times new or pend- 
ing developments are reviewed, especially those relat- 
ing to policy. There should be ample opportunity 
for expression of opinions both as to policy and pro- 
cedures by the field staff who should contribute much 
to the development of policy and the determination 
of procedure. Care should be exercised that the staff 
meetings are not used for the initial detailed ex- 
ploration of probable changes. Field staff should 
participate but it can better be accomplished through 
small committees on specific assignments, Care should 
be exercised also that discussions which terminate in 
agreement as to the desirability of a change in policy 
or procedure do not lead field staff to “jumping the 
gun” in respect to such matters. Activity by the field 
staff designed to interpret a modification of policy 
or procedure should be undertaken only after such 
modification is officially promulgated through appro- 
priate channels. 


Starr CoMMITTEES 


TAFF PARTICIPATION is a recognized essential in 
social work as perhaps in no other field of 
endeavor. It may be stated with reasonable assurance 
that it is difficult, in the face of pressures of work, 
geographical separation and the content of the field 
job, to use to excess staff committees for the develop- 


ment and revision of agency policy and procedure. 
Such committees may be permanent, semi-permanent 
or temporary but they should be active. It is worse 
than useless to create a committee for the sake of 
appearance or compliance with a concept and then 
proceed to ignore it. Staff committees can profitably 
operate in cooperation with other bureaus or divi- 
sions in such fields as child welfare, finance, statistics, 
staff development, service ratings, assistance stand- 
ards, etc. Not only does the use of committees bring 
to bear the thinking of selected groups on particular 
subjects, chosen because of timeliness, but the by- 
products of professional growth and increased under- 
standing of agency policy and problems on the part 
of the participants are often of equal or greater value. 


SUMMARY 


© WHAT END Is supervision of a field staff directed? 

Without any pretense of offering a complete an- 
swer, some of the purposes may be simply stated 
without regard to relative importance. 

(1) To assist the field representatives in securing 
a thorough understanding of statutes, policies and 
procedures under which the program is operated; 
(2) To provide general direction to the field staff 
toward both immediate and long range objectives; 
(3) To assist the field representatives in establishing 
the order of priority of a multiplicity of claims on 
their time and energies; (4) To develop the de- 
sired degree of uniformity in certain areas of opera- 
tion; (5) To assist the field representatives in the 
development of their consultant and supervisory skills 
in relation to the requirements and limitations of 
their job. 

Methods will need to change with changing con- 
ditions. Hopefully there is growth and greater 
maturity on the part of the personnel (including the 
supervisor) which calls for corresponding modifica- 
tions in the supervisory relationship. There are, how- 
ever, certain constants in the picture which are sufh- 
ciently permanent to justify, indeed to virtually de- 
mand, a framework of method. High in importance 
among these constants is the need for a nucleus 
around which to develop discussions and exchange 
of ideas so essential to the job at hand. Without the 
stabilizing effect of the framework of supervisory 
method, supervision, if such it can be called, tends 
to degenerate into a hodge-podge of exchanges on a 
hit or miss basis. 

On the other hand, methods should be looked upon 
as merely a means to an end and should be con- 
tinually evaluated and revised so as to discard that 
which serves no constructive purpose and to experi- 
ment with new devices promising greater usefulness. 








SUUTHEAST REGIUNAL MEETING 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 





to three hundred and twenty-five public welfare 

officials from eleven states who convened at 
Columbia on April 4-5. Between the opening and 
closing sessions, there were eleven group meetings 
including a luncheon session over which Arthur 
Rivers, Director, South Carolina Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, presided. The first day closed with a 
reception given by the state staff at the beautiful 
home of Mrs. T. B. Stackhouse where Governor 
Ransome Williams and Mrs. Williams joined the 
receiving line in welcoming the conference guests. 

William O’Hare of Boston, Massachusetts, Chair- 
man of the National Council of Local Welfare Ad- 
ministrators, led the discussion group of local admin- 
istrators and Arthur Rivers of South Carolina acted 
as Chairman of the meeting of the National Council 
of State Welfare Administrators. Full representation 
from all states attended these two sessions. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, addressed the luncheon session on the topic 
“Children’s Services in the Total Welfare Program 
of the State and Community.” She traced the devel- 
opment of state and local welfare organization and 
the role of children’s services in this development. 
From the “limited concern for dependents, delin- 
quents and defectives” of a few decades ago, Miss 
Lenroot pointed to subsequent formation of state 
boards of welfare and boards of control, the emer- 
gence of state and county patterns of administration, 
culminating in the present federal-state-local pattern 
of the social security program. Miss Lenroot ex- 
pressed gratification at the Forand Bill’s recognition 
of the need for extension of public welfare services. 
She advocated “the incorporation of general public 
welfare services in federal aid programs” and closed 
her speech with, “The needs have been identified, 
the foundations of public welfare service for children 
have been laid. It is reasonable to expect that within 
another decade we will have advanced far toward 
the goal of services, adapted to individual needs, 
everywhere available, based upon insight, scientific 
understanding and practical experience.” 

The major interests of the conference centered 
around problems of budgeting for family needs, 
uses of case materials, federal legislation and the spe- 
cial needs of children. State field services, county 
personnel problems and medical care for the aged 
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attracted considerable interest and provided subjects 
for lively discussion. The following summaries of 
the several sessions are presented as a report of the 
Southeastern Regional Meeting: 


Bupcetinc Famity Neeps 


N THE PAPER PRESENTED at this session the following 
| observations were made: “In order to plan effec- 
tively the amount of assistance required by a family 
some measure is necessary. This measure has been 
termed a budget and may be defined as a device for 
estimating the needs of a family and resources 
available to them to meet those needs. Its purpose 
is to provide a standard by which equality of treat- 
ment may be given on a basis of need, within the 
limitations of the minimum essentials of living com- 
patible with decency and health. Although budgeting 
can be classed with death and taxes as a certainty 
today variation in practice among the states is a 
matter of increasing concern. There are two separate 
and distinct problems present in budget planning. 
Administrative attitudes are conditional not only by 
the ability of the local administration to establish 
and maintain adequate standards of relief, but also, 
and perhaps more strongly, by the amount of funds 
available for this purpose. Adequacy of appropriation 
in the various states provides perhaps one of the 
greatest reasons for variations . . .” 

There are at least “five methods that are used at 
present by the various states . . . Those that meet 
a percentage of the need; second, those that meet a 
percentage of the deficit; third, those that are for 
only certain items in the budget and meet one 
hundred per cent of this; fourth, those where a flat 
amount is deducted from the deficit and those that 
make a flat per capita cut from the deficit.” 

“The budget plan is computed as a monthly plan 
and is based on the current monthly needs of the 
applicant. The same procedure for determining the 
amount of assistance needed is used in all cases. If 
all monthly requirements of the applicant have been 
established and all resources evaluated, the difference 
between requirements and income if there is a 
deficit, is the basis for the assistance payment, unless 
in accordance with the Department’s policies, only 
a portion of the deficit can be met or a limit has 
been placed on the maximum amount of grants. 
If there is no deficit the applicant is found not in 
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need of public assistance. “Our State Board worked 
hard and long on a plan for an equitable but simple 
method of reducing grants. A flat amount of reduc- 
tion per grant means an inequity between large and 
small families. I am sure many present here today 
have been up against difficulties in making a per- 
centage payment—a percentage cut just isn’t under- 
stood by the clients, the taxpayers or the legislative 
group. The State Board finally explored the possi- 
bilities of reducing the grants by a flat amount per 
person included in the grant; and we are now com- 
mitted to that principle. There is no sound method 
of paying less than 100 per cent of what it takes to 
purchase the minimum essentials that a family needs, 
but that does not take us away from the reality that 
there is not enough money available.” 


MepicaL Care For AGED 


HE PROBLEMS INVOLVED in special medical care for 

the aged and chronically ill seem to have been 
increasing for several years. One contributing factor 
is the increased percentage of aged in the population. 
It is encouraging that more and more of the general 
public is becoming informed and concerned about 
the need for better facilities for the care of the aged 
and chronically ill. Public welfare administrators 
have a real responsibility to keep interpreting both 
the volume of this need, the reasons for this need, 
and the kinds of services needed. 

The discussions focused on private nursing homes 
and their standards; on the need for federal partici- 
pation in general assistance and in direct or “in-kind” 
payments to provide special care to those who need it, 
the developments in the field of public nursing 
homes. 

Representatives of various states brought out the 
fact that some states have laws providing that group 
care homes sheltering two or more recipients of 
assistance are subject to inspection by the welfare 
department. This has been construed to mean that 
the welfare department has certain responsibilities in 
boarding homes serving recipients but when group 
care is provided for medical and nursing care service, 
some believe that licensing authority should be vested 
in the health departments. Although authority to 
license adult institutions and boarding homes exists 
in several states, there is a great need for some 
guides on standards. 


Tue Uses or Case Mareriar 


N THE ADMINISTRATION of a public welfare program 
| case records furnish invaluable material for policy 
evaluation, for planning, for interpretation and re- 
porting. In addition case material to a great extent 


forms the basis for evaluation and supervision of 
the work. Notwithstanding the importance of these 
uses made of case material, the case record is a tool 
for the worker—the worker who is handling the 
case, who is responsible for the service to the client. 
If the purpose of the records is improved service 
to the client, then it is the worker who must use 
the record as a basis for analyzing information she 
has obtained, what is fact, what is impression; in 
evaluating the role she played, what was effective, 
what was destructive. It is only as the worker accepts 
and uses the case material as a tool or chart to 
improve service to the client that the purpose of the 
record can be attained. 


CHILDREN IN DEPENDENT FAMILIES 


HE PARTICIPANTS in this discussion reviewed the 
Teta welfare problems in families receiving public 
assistance grants. Policies and procedures in effect 
in the several states were presented, and the local 
applications of the resultant programs were discussed. 
Unmet needs and suggested provisions for gaps or 
inadequacies were translated into local resources and 
new services requiring development. 

One of the speakers illustrated the function of the 
case worker in developing and using resources to 
reestablish family independence. Another stressed 
the fact that there is no substitute for adequacy of 
assistance grants and criticized the current practice 
of percentage cuts of budget deficits when funds are 
inadequate. He also emphasized the inter-relation- 
ship of all social factors in poverty including inade- 
quate housing, schools, health programs and in- 
equality between races, and urged that greater atten- 
tion be paid to such matters. 

The importance of community attitudes toward 
assistance recipients was brought out in the discussion 
including the particular problems presented by the 
ideas that assistance recipients should be “deserving,” 
that colored people need less to live on than white, 
and that assistance grants should stay below the 
lowest level of income in the community. Various 
methods of community interpretation were discussed 
and the importance of the caseworker’s own attitude 
was stressed. 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES TO CHILDREN 


HE FOLLOWING ARE EXCERPTS from the paper pre- 
j pe: on this topic: “Perhaps it is inherent in 
our stage of development that community groups 
often see child welfare service as an answer for all 
community ills where children are concerned. Per- 
haps other fields of social work fail likewise in inter- 
preting their services. A prominent business man 
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recently said in the presence of a group worker that 
he had about secured the support of his club in 
behalf of a recreational project since he was con- 
vinced that recreation was the cure for delinquency. 
We see child guidance clinics suffering from enthusi- 
astic interpretation of their ability to modify all unde- 
sirable behavior and to solve the basic difficulties 
of all children. Nevertheless, I sometimes feel that, 
as public child welfare workers, we have failed miser- 
ably in the past ten years in making known either 
the limitations of our services or the facilities neces- 
sary to do the job expected of us. 

“We have been guilty at times of capitalizing on 
the misconception that we were a ‘cure all’ for 
delinquency, neglect, unhappiness, and maladjust- 
ment in childhood. We have been guilty of placing 
the worker ill-equipped by training and experience 
in an inoperable situation. She has been preceded by 
an enthusiastic publicity campaign. We did not pro- 
vide her helpful supervision or facilities either within 
or without the agency necessary to do the job but 
judged her by her failures. We have been quick to 
embrace the principle that as public agencies we 
carry basic responsibility for children in trouble. We 
have been reluctant, however, to say we cannot do 
it unless we can maintain a standard that will be 
more constructive than destructive for children. We 
have been reluctant to say ‘yes, it is our responsibility 
for these are the one, two, threes which provide mini- 
mum protection lest we do more harm than good.’ 
We have been guilty at times of failing to insist upon 
an administrative structure which supports and facili- 
tates getting the job done. Statistical forms and pro- 
cedures have sometimes been adaptations of public 
assistance forms and procedures which were not ap- 
propriate; hence, hindered rather than facilitated the 
‘specialty’ of which we glibly spoke. A statistician 
expressed it well, I think, when he said, “Why can’t 
children be placed on the first day of the month. 
It would make life simpler for everyone.’ We have 
sometimes failed to make clear the inherent differ- 
ences in providing direct care to children in substi- 
tute homes and in granting assistance and providing 
family services. For the larger number of children 
the latter is infinitely more important, however, for 
that small group who need a different service or 
who must be provided for away from their own fami- 
lies, we must recognize the fundamental differences.” 


State Frevp Services 


TATE AND LOCAL WELFARE workers at the session on 
C State Field Services heard in part: 
“What, then, is state field supervision? It is teach- 


ing, consultation, interpretation and leadership. Our 
role by using these methods is to point up the 
requirements of the law and desirable standards, 
leaving responsibility for compliance with the locality, 
except in infrequent and extreme instances, in which 
the state’s authority for dealing with non-compliance 
by localities needs to be considered. It is the state’s 
function to encourage adequate assistance and financ- 
ing, to develop concepts of rights and essential skilled 
services. 

“We recognized that local staffs may seek direction 
and authority as a substitute for leadership of their 
own board and program, and that we may try to 
exercise authority we do not have as a substitute for 
developing good working relationships and methods. 
The relationshsip between field representative and 
local superintendent in our program cannot be the 
same as in the direct supervisor-worker relationship, 
as there is not the usual kind of responsibility of the 
one to the other, yet the method of working with 
local staff must have the same quality that we expect 
in good supervision. This could well be the topic 
for another paper. 

“Our greatest and most immediate concern now 
is the encouragement of a vigorous public relations 
program, carried mainly by the localities and sup- 
ported by all the help the state can give. It is a 
common tendency to identify growing costs of wel- 
fare with federal and state activities, rather than 
with individual and community needs. This can 
only be counteracted by developing methods that 
will demonstrate to legislators the problems and 
needs of the people in their own localities. At the 
time we do not have sufficient appropriations to meet 
in full the requests of the local welfare departments. 
This means that many departments will cut grants 
in order to take on new cases, or will be unable to 
carry out planned expansion. 

“The continuously developing program as ex- 
pressed by increases in the per cent of need met and 
the growth of the general service program, is testi- 
mony to the workability of the state-local partnership. 
Social legislation has moved forward and Virginia 
has not had the legislative set-backs experienced by 
some state administered programs.” 


County PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


ROBLEMS IN THE PERSONNEL AREA were presented 
Prom the state and from the local point of view. 
The representative from the state department ob- 
served: 

“During the past few years there has been a grow- 
ing interest in personnel management as a part of 
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public welfare administration. There has been a great 
deal of general interest in the recruitment, examina- 
tion, selection, and appointment of personnel. Cer- 
tain other phases of personnel management have been 
developed less generally. It seems to me that perhaps 
the greatest single need we have at this time is to 
broaden and strengthen our total personnel program. 


“The state agency cannot develop a sound and 
practical personnel program unless it has a real 
knowledge of local needs and problems. A state 
agency has a body of knowledge about the program 
that serves as a basis for planning. This knowledge 
should be regularly and consciously supplemented 
through direct contacts with local agencies and 
through the field staff. There is a third device that 
has been used to some extent and this is the use 
of a committee of local representatives. We have 
such a committee in Virginia and find it very helpful. 
The membership includes board members, a city 
manager, superintendents, a supervisor, case workers, 
and clerical workers. The committee studies per- 
sonnel problems, reviews proposed state policy, and 
makes recommendations regarding standards and pro- 
cedures. The committee method provides a means 
not only of gaining knowledge about local needs 
but also of bringing local agencies into the planning 
aspects of the work.” 

A local welfare administrator presented these obser- 
vations: 

“In many personnel plans, the county administrator 
selects personnel from lists certified to him by the 
State Civil Service. He recommends to the state body, 
personnel for appointment and the final action is 
consummated by the state. This requires a smooth 
flow of administrative transactions in order that there 
be no gap of time between the recommendation and 
selection by the county unit and the final completion 
of the transaction by the state. This procedure places 
a responsibility on the state to see that immediate 
action is taken in order that the local staff might 
have security in their relationships with the personnel 
coming to them for appointment and recommenda- 
tions. In the recommendations of reclassifications, 
promotions, demotions, audits, etc., there must be a 
close correlation between the local and the state body, 
otherwise there is a break and one of the two units 
is faced with the problem of explaining to the person 
around whom these transactions flow, the reasons for 
not giving him a decision. 

“During the past four years the public agencies 
have taken the lead in the field of personnel manage- 
ment. Much has been done, but the area of setting 
up standards of performance is still a virgin field 
and much more exploration, thought and research 


have to be given to it. The state agency has a 
responsibility in helping the local units. The local 
administrators have a responsibility in informing the 
state body as to the contents involved in jobs, the 
difficulties and the hurdles which have to be taken, 
and the realistic standards which staff members might 
attain or the agency can maintain, The further re- 
moved from the performance of a staff member the 
administrative unit is, the more necessary it should 
be for that unit to know the difficulties under which 
local staffs are functioning.” 


STATE ADMINISTRATORS 


HE STATE ADMINISTRATORS at their Council meeting 
Teentaal : 

1. Plans and action to be taken by the states to 
support pending federal legislation and to conform 
to such legislation if it is enacted, 

2. Effective methods of securing intelligent under- 
standing and active support of the legislature for 
public welfare programs, 

3. Plans to be made to meet the increasing case 
load and current financial situation in public assist- 
ance, 

4. Tax sources for financing state and local wel- 
fare services, 

5. Basis to be used for determining size of the 
local staff, 

6. Simplification of family budgeting, 

7. Trends in relations between state welfare de- 
partments and the Red Cross, and 

8. Advantages and disadvantages of reciprocal 
agreements. 


LocaL ADMINISTRATORS 


HE LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS in their Council session 
Taeone problems of personnel administration, 
public reporting and interpretation, and the growing 
emphasis upon the service aspects of welfare admin- 
istration. It was observed that low salaries and 
limited interest in social work as a profession have 
combined to make recruitment of staff difficult. Many 
local departments have developed positive recruit- 
ment programs involving regular visits to high 
schools and colleges to interest students in the field. 

When departments are plagued with criticism, 
administrators awaken to the need for continuing 
programs of effective interpretation and reporting. 
Effective service to clients was considered basic to all 
other forms of interpretation. Several local directors 
reported the value of regular newspaper - publicity 
and participation in local club groups. In several 
departments there has been a growing load of service 
cases and one county reported an increase in this 
category of over two hundred per cent. 








PERSUNNEL MANAGEMENT 
REPORT OF MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


March 22-23, 1946, Chicago, Illinois 
by Louis E. Hoscu, Secretary to the Committee 





its first 1946 meeting in Chicago on March 22-23. 

The two-day session opened with a review of 
past activities of the Committee by Chairman Hubert 
Harris of the Missouri Social Security Commission. 
Other members of the Committee presented problems 
of personnel management which are the current con- 
cern of both state and local welfare departments. 


Ti: ASSOCIATION’S COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL held 


CurrENT SITUATION 


ANY WELFARE AGENCIES continue to operate under 
M civil service or merit systems geared to meet 
war-period emergency recruitment with modified 
standards. Some agencies have lost ground in merit 
selection of personnel and continue to operate with 
lower standards. Temporary and probational ap- 
pointments coupled with the returning veterans to 
agency staffs require adjustments that were antici- 
pated but for which adequate preparations were not 
always made. 

The returning veteran with civil service status will 
relieve the recruitment situation for certain positions 
but will present training problems involving both 
orientation and educational leave. The return of mil- 
lions of young men will enrich the labor market and, 
provided valid examinations are held from time to 
time before the veterans find other employment, 
should help the building of a career service. 

In the return to more nearly normal competition 
in merit selection of staff for public welfare depart- 
ments, most states are faced with extensive examining 
programs. Qualified personnel is not readily avail- 
able and agencies are handicapped with low salary 
ranges and residence requirements. It was agreed that 
improvements in personnel must stem from admin- 
istrative leadership within the states. This admin- 
istrative leadership and improvement in both state 
and local personnel operations depend in large part 
upon improved state and local personnel manage- 
ment policies and procedures. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


: oe COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL recognized the im- 
portance of effective personnel management on the 
part of the officer who carries full or part-time re- 


sponsibility for this important function. Certain basic 
principles and procedures are inherent in effective 
personnel controls in both state-administered and 
state-supervised welfare programs. These principles 
were examined and current organization and opera- 
tions of personnel officers in the several states were 
reviewed. 

Available to the Committee was material compiled 
for the Association by Martha Horne, a graduate 
student of the University of Chicago, School of Social 
Service Administration. This material, based on clas- 
sification plans, office manuals and other data sub- 
mitted to APWA by welfare departments of the 
states, summarized the status and functions of per- 
sonnel officers in state welfare departments. In the 
review of this material the Committee found that: 

1. Half of the states have plans for full-time per- 
sonnel officers on the staff of the state welfare 
department. (Three positions were vacant.) 

2. A definite relationship exists between size of 
the welfare department staff and the employment 
of a personnel officer. 


3. Of twenty state agencies with five hundred 
or less allocated staff, there were only seven de- 
partments with full-time personnel officers. 


4. Of the eleven agencies with staffs of from 
five hundred to one thousand employees, five or 
almost half had personnel officers. 

5. In the twelve states with one thousand or 
more employees, nine or three-fourths of the states 
had such an officer. 

Following a discussion of the position of personnel 
officer in the several states, the Committee concluded 
that every state welfare department should recognize 
personnel management as a distinct staff function 
as a full or part-time staff responsibility of a position 
in the agency. Larger agencies will require the serv- 
ices of a full-time personnel officer. 

In states where large local welfare department 
units employ a personnel officer his position and func- 
tion will parallel the state officer and technical super- 
vision of standards and procedures by the state office 
through established administrative channels is neces- 
sary and desirable. 
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PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


HE FUNCTIONS OF THE PERSONNEL Officer variously 
| postr in the states’ position classification were, in 
order of their frequency, listed as follows: 

1. To maintain personnel records of all persons 
employed in the agency and to record all personnel 
actions. 

2. To participate in the preparation of and to 
administer the classification and compensation 
plans, (in “merit system” states the wording was 
usually, “prepares and maintains”). 

3. To provide and administer a system of service 
ratings or performance reports. 

4. To report to the Civil Service (or Merit Sys- 
tem agency) on all personnel actions. 

5. To develop and put into effect procedures for 
carrying out the personnel policies of the agency. 

6. To develop and administer programs of em- 
ployee relations, counselling, grievances and poli- 
cies for control of working conditions. 

7. To interpret merit system policies and pro- 
cedures to the staff (a few states added “and to the 
public”). 

8. To prepare reports on personnel administra- 
tion. 

9. To develop and maintain programs of in- 
service training or staff development. 

10. To handle recommendations for the reten- 
tion or termination of probationary employees. 

11. To assist in the formulation of personnel 
policies and procedures and in the preparation of 
budgets and plans for staff. 

12. To interview and investigate applicants for 
positions. 

13. To handle all routine personnel transactions 
and maintain complete records of employees. 
Not all of these functions were listed for every per- 

sonnel officer but each specification carried most of 
these duties. Examination of the specifications for 
part-time personnel officers revealed the dual charac- 
ter of their positions since responsible staff or line 
duties were specified, as well as a variety of office 
management and clerical duties. The Committee 
emphasized the necessity for maintaining a clear dis- 
tinction between staff personnel functions and other 
staff or line duties of part-time personnel officers. 


In-SERVICE TRAINING 


I" was NoTeED that the Draft Rule of the Social Se- 
curity Board does not suggest in-service training as 
a function for the personnel officer. Training has 
been emphasized by the Board and a separate unit 
established for this important function. Examination 
of the specifications for state welfare personnel officers 


indicates that many states have followed this example 
and have assigned responsibility for in-service training 
to persons other than the personnel officer. In nine 
states, the position classifications allocated responsi- 
bility for training to both the personnel officer and 
to another person on the staff. In most instances this 
other person is qualified to administer training pro- 
grams for professional social work personnel. 

In spite of the fact that in twenty-one states the 
specifications do not mention in-service training as a 
personnel officer responsibility, the Committee pointed 
out the close inter-relationship between the two func- 
tions. It was recognized that there must be effective 
plans to coordinate and facilitate the development of 
both general and special training plans. These plans 
should be developed and executed with the assistance 
and guidance of all program specialists concerned. 
Where a qualified training specialist is employed, 
close coordination of the training and other personnel 
functions is very essential. In smaller welfare depart- 
ments training may not have to be a separate function 
but in larger departments the need for a training spe- 
cialist is frequently recognized, and such specialists 
usually operate in close cooperation with the super- 


visory and field staff. 
Service Reports 


HE CLOSE RELATIONSHIP Of service reports or service 
J poten to in-service training and to other personnel 
actions was observed. The significance of these re- 
ports as an indicator of the effectiveness of training 
is obvious. Where promotion, demotion and salary 
changes are based on these reports their importance 
should be recognized. It was pointed out, however, 
that unfortunately in some states service reports were 
viewed as a perfunctory procedure. Some believed 
this to be in part the result of service reports poorly 
designed to evaluate social service operations and 
relationships. In eighteen states a single service report 
form is used for all positions but most of these carry 
extra items for supervisory positions; only two of 
these use different weighting formulae for evaluation 
of various types of positions. Fifteen states supple- 
ment service reports with narrative evaluations but 
only five states require them regularly. It was the 
opinion of the Committee that the several states are 
in varying stages of development in the use of service 
ratings and reports, and that most states should 
establish, or develop further, objective standards of 
performance. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PERSONNEL OFFICER 


_ STUDY MADE BY Martha Horne showed various 
combinations of education and experience in the 
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job specification requirements. In the twenty-four 
states with full-time. personnel officers, over half of 
these states required college graduation with no sub- 
stitution of experience for education. Over three- 
fourths of these states included graduate education 
as acceptable but allowed substitution of experience 
for graduate work. 

All but one of these twenty-four states required 
some supervisory or administrative experience and 
some added technical consultative or research work 
as acceptable in meeting minimum qualifications. 
The most common combination was found in nine 
states which stipulated four years of college work 
with three years of experience and allowing for sub- 
stitution. 

Salaries paid the twenty-four full-time personnel 
officers ranged from a minimum of $2340 to a maxi- 
mum of $5040. While there was wide variation in 
the salaries because of variation in extent of responsi- 
bility and size of agency the average minimum salary 
was in the $3000 to $3500 bracket and the average 
maximum in the $3500 to $4000 bracket. 

In view of the personnel officer’s position of im- 
portance, it was the opinion of the Committee on Per- 
sonnel that the qualifications for the position and the 
salary paid should be commensurate with similar 
positions on the same level. The Committee placed 
less confidence upon rigid qualifications and empha- 
sized the importance of an effective and comprehen- 
sive examination to select the personnel officer. For a 
full-time position where professional welfare duties 
are not assigned it was thought that the entrance 
requirements should be broad. This would allow 
for recruitment from closely related fields, permit 
transfer from other positions and establish a register 
of qualified officers for other similar state agencies. 

While it was recognized that normal educational 
patterns have been disturbed by war service, college 
graduation was considered highly desirable. Require- 
ments of three years of experience in the field of pub- 
lic administration with allowance for substitution of 
two years of this experience for college work was 
one suggested to provide flexibility. 


PERSONNEL PRoBLEMS 


HE COMMITTEE EXPRESSED concern over certain con- 
Taeder problems. Prominent among these was 
the question of adequate compensation to attract and 
hold qualified personnel in public employment. It 
was pointed out that inadequate salary ranges in the 
lower paid positions are in part the result of the 
depressive influence of low paid administrative posts. 
Since the latter are frequently set by the legislature 
and are traditionally low in the public service the 


entire compensation plan is relatively lower in order 
to preserve normal job-salary relationships. On the 
other hand even normal job-salary relationships have 
in part been upset by repeated larger percentage or 
lump sum cost of living adjustments in the lower 
income brackets. These repeated adjustments with 
necessarily lower percentage increases in the higher 
brackets result in narrow differences in salaries paid 
senior and junior administrative staff. 

Competition for personnel by private agencies and 
commercial firms is keen particularly in the super- 
visory and administrative positions. All public de- 
partments cannot compete with retirement plans and 
other attractions of these agencies. Expansion of re- 
tirement programs in civil service states was, how- 
ever, noted as an encouraging development. Cover- 
age under the Social Security Act was mentioned as 
another alternative. 

Continued study must be given to service reporting 
techniques. The importance of these procedures to 
supervision, probationary experience, promotion, 
transfer and in-service training warrants the develop- 
ment of more adequate forms and more effective 
procedures than are now current. The Committee 
listed recruitment programs, refresher courses for vet- 
erans and standards of performance as other problem 
areas requiring continued study. 


CoMMITTEE PLANs 


EMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE plan to participate as 
chairmen or discussants at roundtable discussions 
of personnel problems at the several Association re- 
gional meetings. A fall meeting of the Committee 
was planned. Arrangements were made for staff 
cooperation with other agencies such as the AASW, 
AASSW, the Civil Service Assembly and other pro- 
fessional or administrative groups concerned with 
personnel matters. It was hoped that it might be 
possible for the Association to compile and publish 
the several reports of the past Committees’ statements 
in one publication. 
The following members of the Committee on Per- 
sonnel attended the March meeting: 
Chairman Hubert Harris 
K. O. Mackenzie Ruth Bowman 
Lillie Nairne Russell Drake 
Margaret Smirnoff Leroy Hultberg 
Pauline Wert George M. Keith 
Others attending the meeting were: James Mitchell, 
J. Donovan, and Barbara Brattin of the Civil Service 
Assembly; Albert H. Aronson of the Social Security 
Board; and Howard L. Russell, Louis Hosch, Martha 
Horne, and John Goetz of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 
































NEWS ANU NOTES 





CoLorADO AND LEGISLATION 


HE FIFTY-FIVE YEAR Old Colorado Conference of 

Social Welfare in its publication, The Bulletin, 

published in a recent issue the letter sent by the 
Conference President to persons prominent in local, 
state and national welfare activities. This letter pre- 
sented the Conference resolutions on basic social wel- 
fare legislation and other welfare program laws 
needed in the state and on the national level. Replies 
to this letter received from the Governor of Colorado 
from state legislators and other prominent citizens 
were published to stimulate interest and further de- 
velopment of welfare legislation. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


COMPOSITE PicTuRE of the growth of social work 
A and the development of community resources both 
public and private was presented in the articles, de- 
voted to Francis H. McLean, in the March issue of 
the Family, published by the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America. Copies are available at thirty-five 
cents each and at reduced rates for ten or more. 

A similar composite presentation, but of current 
health programs, appeared in another periodical. The 
February issue of State Government, the Council of 
State Government’s magazine of state affairs, offers 
eight excellent articles on public health administra- 
tion of programs closely related to public welfare. 
Three state programs are described in detail. A few 
copies of this issue are available from the APWA 
loan library. 


State MeEmBersHIP CHAIRMEN 


: a following appointments of Membership Chair- 

men have just been confirmed: 

Grorcia—Douglas Wood, Assistant Administrator, 
Fulton County Department of Public Welfare, 
160 Pryor Street, S. W., Atlanta. 

Orecon—Grace Guilford, Supervisor of Field Serv- 
ices, State Public Welfare Commission, 507 Spald- 
ing Building, Portland 4. 

The name of the New Hampshire Membership 

Chairman, listed in the March issue of Pustic Wet- 

FARE, Should be changed to Mrs. Aline A. Cavanaugh. 


Anotuer Locat SerrLeEMeNt Law ABOLISHED 


RECENT AMENDMENT to the New York social wel- 
fare law abolishes the State’s 300 year old local 
settlement requirement, a relic of the old English poor 
law. Under the old settlement provision, localities in 
New York charged both the cost of assistance for the 
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non-resident to the unit of state government in which 
the person last had legal residence. Under this system, 
each locality was responsible for their own needy, 
wherever they went. It was estimated that the book- 
keeping, correspondence and legal bickering which 
resulted from this system took up some twenty per 
cent of their staff's time. Careful studies showed that 
the amount of money collected approximately bal- 
anced the amount paid out in settlement cases. 

The present welfare act abolishes this costly, time- 
consuming, and unnecessary procedure and requires 
that localities be responsible for the needy where 
found in the state. 


Tue Pusric Wevrare Drirecrory 


HE Pusiic Wexrare Directory 1946 has just been 

published. Designed to facilitate correspondence 
among public welfare agencies the Directory in- 
cludes listings of federal, state, and local welfare 
agencies and officials as well as a valuable section 
on Interstate Correspondence Procedures. This year 
listings of county welfare agencies which admin- 
ister some type of public assistance will be found in 
each state summary having county programs. 

Directory changes for the 1946 Direcrory will 
appear in the June Pustic WeLFaRE. 

Due to an unusual number of pre-publication 
orders the Directory has been completely sold out, 
and it is impossible to take further orders. Plans 
are now in preparation for the 1947 Directory which 
will be published early in that year. 


Europe’s REFUGEES 


AVID R. HUNTER, CHIEF WELFARE OFFICER for Dis- 
it placed Persons, UNRRA, Italy, a former member 
of the National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators, has responsibility for all welfare ac- 
tivities in nineteen camps in Italy for refugees. 

In a recent directive, the following basic policy 
statement was issued by Mr. Hunter: 

“In the hands of those charged with leadership in 
refugee communities lies a heavy responsibility. A 
responsibility which is taken lightly will identify a 
refugee camp in the memory of those who lived 
there as a place where they had beds, perhaps, along 
with a lot of other people; enough food; nothing to 
do; a lot of complaints; and spent a number of 
months in frustration waiting to go somewhere else. 
A responsibility on the other hand, which, if exer- 
cised with imagination, saintly patience, and energetic 
determination can foster the growth of a living com- 
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munity where children and adults alike can begin 
to look ahead to tomorrow without fear; can asso- 
ciate with their neighbors without distrust; can re- 
establish the routines of daily life in the knowledge 
that they won’t be shattered by a ruthless authority; 
can begin to take an interest and an active part in 
community affairs; can pick up the threads of learn- 
ing, of producing something, where they were 
cropped when the principal objective of existence be- 
came just the matter of staying alive or running 
away.” 





Letters to the Editor 





Nursing Homes 
Dear Sir: 

I was very interested in the comments as submitted 
by the Directors or Administrators of the several 
State Departments of Welfare to your question 
“Should the Social Security Act be amended to allow 
payment of public assistance to inmates of public 
institutions?” which appeared in the February 1946 
issue of Pustic WELFARE. 

Those of us who are working in public assistance 
are cognizant of the fact that there is a growing need 
on the part of recipients for boarding and nursing 
homes and that this need tends to increase as the 
population grows older. 

From the viewpoint of a strictly rural worker there 
can be no question that the Social Security Act should 
be amended whereby grants to the aged and the 
blind could be continued to recipients who volun- 
tarily enter a public institution. A nonprofit public 
home would provide for persons needing nursing or 
boarding care on an improved standard and this 
certainly could not be looked upon as a backstep 
towards the old “almshouse” or “poorhouse.” 

There is far too much bungling and inattention 
of local governing bodies which forestalls constructive 
social work. It is for that reason that each state 
and the federal government has seen fit to enter 
into many local problems. If we are to go forward 
in our work it cannot be accomplished by depending 
upon local units to either finance or control the 
program. 

Public assistance employees interpret to the public 
the needs of persons in their respective communities. 
Apparently the best place in the program to start is 
with the Township Supervisor. If we are to obtain 
support for needed nursing homes, that individual 
must be the first to be equipped with knowledge as 
to the community needs. He must recognize the fact 
that “home rule” is a possibility under the guidance 
of trained federal and state civil service employees. 


He must accept the responsibility of seeing that 
county operated units function efficiently. 

If the Social Security Act is changed to permit 
recipients of old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
assistance to be cared for in public institutions, it will 
be possible to develop public institutions with more 
adequate standards of care than now exist. These 
public nursing and boarding homes may easily set 
the pace for more adequate care in the privately 
operated homes and in time improve the standards 
of care in all institutions of this type. 

N. M. Hansen, Supervisor 
Bureau of Social Aid, Newaygo County 
White Cloud, Michigan 





Book Notes 


Organized Labor’s Participation in Social Work. 
A Selected Bibliography. Bulletin No. 163. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 8 pages, 10 cents. 

Compiled by Margaret M. Otto, this annotated 
bibliography is limited to material describing recent 
activities in three aspects of social work: counseling 
and case work services, participation in fund raising 
and community planning, and health and medical 
care programs. 

All These People, the Nation’s Human Resources 
in the South, by Rupert B. Vance in Collaboration 
with Nadia Danilevsky. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1945. 503 pages. $5.00. 

The authors of this well documented volume de- 
scribe the population problems of our Southeast and 
analyze some of the alternatives in population policy. 
The question raised is, “What is the position of the 
South—the seed bed of the Nation—with the highest 
birth rate, the lowest income and the greatest rate 
of migration in the country?” The extent to which 
we can rely on regional planning to realize human 
adequacy for the welfare of the South and the Nation 
is thoroughly examined. 

Measuring the Community for a Hospital. 38 
pages. 25 cents a copy, five or more, 15 cents each. 

The Governing Board of the Hospital. 30 pages. 
Single copy, 20 cents, 12 cents each in quantity. 

Organization of the Medical Staff of the Hospital. 
46 pages. Single copy, 20 cents, 12 cents each in 
quantity. 

The three: pamphlets listed above are reprinted 
from the 1945 Hospital Review and may be ordered 
from the American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. They offer 
expert guidance to anyone considering the estab- 
lishment of a new hospital. 

















REPRINTS AVAILABLE ON CARE OF THE 
AGED AND CHRONICALLY ILL 


How Can a Program for Care of the Chronically Ill and Aged Be Integrated? 
by Ellen C. Potter, M. D., reprinted from PUBLIC WELFARE, November 
and December 1943. 8 pages 15 cents 


Combatting Chronic Illness, by Mary Jarrett, reprinted from PUBLIC 
WELFARE, June 1945. 4 pages 


Happiness in Little Things—The County Home Can Be a Home, by 
C. Randolf Wilson, reprinted from PUBLIC WELFARE, August 1945. 


The Development of County Homes for Care of the Chronically Ill, by 
Raymond M. Hilliard, reprinted from PUBLIC WELFARE, December 
1945. 4 pages 10 cents 


Boarding Homes for the Aged in New York City, by Marie Galpern and 
Fannie Roncoli, reprinted from PUBLIC WELFARE, February 1946. 
4 pages , 10 cents 





Orders for publications should be addressed to the American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. To avoid billing 
expense on small orders, we ask that payment accompany orders totaling 


less than $100, unless agency purchasing requirements make this im- 
possible. 
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